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THE CARDINAL TENETS OF COMMON SENSE 
I 


HAT are the cardinal tenets of common sense and, therefore, 

of science as well? If there are such tenets involved in all 
of our momentary beliefs and statements about particular matters 
of fact, it is desirable to clarify them in order to emphasize their in- 
evitableness, not only in practice, but for any subsequent theory of 
knowledge. As the theme of this first chapter? is to maintain that 
it is impossible for a thorough analysis of perception, and an ade- 
quate definition of knowledge, to avoid these cardinal tenets (be- 
cause they are latently taken for granted in all action, experiment, 
and argument), it is incumbent upon me to indicate, if possible, 
the region where the ineluctable constraints imposed upon the free 
play of imagination or analysis become operative. Such an attempt 
is even more imperative if it is true that ‘‘the province of what 
could be shown but not said might in fact be philosophy’s most 
important business.’’ ? 

Professor Moore has already essayed to outline a number of what 
he calls the ‘‘first-order propositions’’ of common sense,* and which 
he holds are unquestionable in the sense that we all ‘‘know for cer- 
tain’’ that they are true. A minor objection I have to lodge against 
his admirable method is simply that the possible number of these 
“first-order propositions’’ is so indefinite (if not inexhaustible), 
that it is schematically essential for us to isolate and focus attention 
upon a few cardinal tenets that are comprehensive enough to pre- 
serve the vital elements of meaning in all the enormous variety of 
our momentary assertions about particular matters of fact. It is not 
s0 much the independent existence of the morning star that we wish 
to emphasize as an inevitable presupposition of both common sense 
and science: a philosopher is expected by the layman to generalize, 
and confirm officially the universal acceptance in practice of the fact 
that physical objects are taken to remain and operate upon each 
other in existence whether or not they are being noticed by a mind. 

Nevertheless, if we propose to clarify just what it is that the ordi- 
nary man holds to be true of physical objects in general, it is in- 
structive to give at least one concrete illustration of his rough-and- 

10f a forthcoming book to be entitled Perception and Knowledge. 


*Laird, Recent Philosophy, p. 182 (The Home University Library). 
3 See the volume on Contemporary British Philosophy (Allen & Unwin). 
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ready belief. And our duty, as philosophers, is precisely not to read 
into the simplicity of his vision of things the refinements of criticism 
that are the inevitable consequences of a very special kind of disci- 
pline. If an interpretation of common sense is to be undertaken in 
a fruitful manner, let us make, first of all, a deliberate effort in 
the study to recover the ‘‘innocent eye’’; because the information 
given to that eye is as indispensable for an honest account of knowl- 
edge as it is for daily action. In the illustration I am going to 
draw from my own immediate experience, it is the ‘‘ordinary man” 
in me I am seeking to appraise, and not the perplexities of the pallid 
epistemologist who dwells in some dusty corner of my brain. 

What do I mean, then, when in general conversation with some 

of my sporting friends I make such a statement as ‘‘there is a bil- 
liard-table in the empty basement’’? No one is thinking at the mo- 
ment about the quantum theory in physics, physiological optics, or 
epistemology, but if I hope to describe without any avoidable intel- 
lectual distortion the psychological state of mind that carries for 
me the ordinary meaning of this statement, it is safer to begin by 
eliminating those critical subtleties not involved in the felt meaning 
of such an assertion. There is, then, (@) no conscious distinction 
in this state of mind between a blurred psychological complex of 
images (massiveness, oblongness, greenness of the cloth, etc.) and 
the physical object (the billiard-table). There is also (b) no con- 
scious distinction in the state of mind in question between a recol- 
lection of a billiard-table, and a sensuous perception of the same 
object. Doubtless the latter is, as a matter of psychological experi- 
ment, a more vivid datum; but we do not notice or feel this com- 
parison at the moment of the experience. The imaged object (iden- 
tified spontaneously with the physical object) is simply a-massive- 
green-thing—or something like that. 

It should be obvious to the reader that I have made this initial 
effort to undo, as it were, the fact that I happen to have studied a 
little philosophy (a singular disadvantage to me in this special in- 
stance), so that I may impartially describe the naive state of mind 
that carries for the ‘‘ordinary man”’ in me the meaning of the state 
ment ‘‘there is a billiard-table in the empty basement.’’ But is this 
psychological state describable in any detail, or can it only be pointed 
to in language and left at that? It seems to me that the fact that 
I have stated that the billiard-table is in the empty basement indi- 
cates that (1) a familiar but elusive feeling * of the persistent other- 

4This familiar (at least to me) feeling is elusive in two ways: (4) it is 
elusive in so far as words are inadequate to describe it; (b) it is elusive in 80 far 
as it is extremely fleeting and present only in active perception, being annulled 

by intellectual inspection. 
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ness Of the object is dominant in the state of mind in question. 
And I find there is also (2) a certain tone of feeling akin to belief 
that I always experience in placing mentally an object in some situa- 
tion beyond the sense of the body. In what I have spoken of else- 
where as ordinary perception, these various given elements are 
blended together into what may be described as a ‘‘complex sense 
of placing an object beyond the self.’’> Now a proposition, I take 
it, is what you believe in, whether you believe truly or falsely; so 
in this particular instance I believe in the persistent otherness of a 
massive green thing in an empty room. <A proposition, then, is to 
be defined as a concept embedded in a felt tone of reference. 

I confess that words are inadequate to express the elusive ele- 
ments in immediate experience I have attempted to indicate, and I 
must appeal to the honest reader to try and ‘‘catch,’’ so to speak, 
these same given data in the private net of his own perceptual field. 
It is only in this way that I can hope to convince him of the truth 
of my description, and it is the description alone, I suspect, that may 
stand between us and agreement. I would warn him, however, with 
the assistance of Dr. Richards— 


that some kinds of thinking proceed more successfully if we are not too con- 
scious therein. Certainly there seem to be feelings to which inspection is un- 
propitious. But by becoming conscious of which these are we may perhaps better 
avoid such prying interference.6 


So if language is found in the long run to be inadequate, and 
even the intellect can only prepare the way for immediate experience 
by eliminating all irrelevant factors, then I am confident that the 
innocent mind will suffer more vividly and irresistibly the sense of 
the persistent otherness of some object, and the feeling of placing 
that object beyond the body. The paradox of attempting to inspect 
such feelings is precisely that the analytic movement of the intellect 
can only weaken, if not altogether annul, their fleeting vividness in 
ordinary perception. I am defending a kind of immediate dog- 
matism of these neglected (in philosophy) but significant feelings, 
because I believe that they evince in a positive mode of experience 
a striking rebuttal of the one-sided intellectual scepticism that in- 
fects the official body of English philosophy.*| And in speaking of 

5 THIS JOURNAL, Vol. XXXII (1935), pp. 309-322. 

6 Richards, Mencius on the Mind, p. 129. 

TI venture to suggest that neither Locke nor Hume were totally unaware 
of this immediate dogmatism of the feelings. One must remember what the 
former has to say about ‘‘sensitive knowledge’’ in the fourteenth section of 
Part IV, ii, of the Essay. As Professor Aaron has recently written in an ar- 
tide on Locke (Philosophy, Vol. XII, 1937, pp. 19-32). ‘‘*Such knowledge is 
tertainly not a perception of a relation between two ideas. ... But Locke in 
teflecting on existential knowledge may have thought that it itself was part of 
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them as ‘‘feelings,’’ I do not mean that they are akin to blind states 
of pleasure or pain; but it is difficult to find a word that might sug- 
gest unambiguously a datum of experience that is neither a clear 
idea or a dumb sensation. If everything must have a label, however, 
perhaps ‘‘significant feelings’’ is as near as we can get to an ac- 
curate title. 

But since we have touched the fringes of the general problem 
of language, there is something more to be said of possible interest 
for logical positivism. In making the statement, then, that ‘‘there 
is a billiard-table in the empty basement,’’ I think I may add with- 
out any danger of over-analyzing its psychological meaning, that I 
believe not only in the independent existence of that massive object; 
but that, furthermore, I believe that my friends understand what 
I mean, for I am talking and using words in what Professor Moore 
calls their ‘‘ordinary senses.’’ The necessary physical noises 
(words) that I make to express a certain state of my mind are in- 
tended to evoke a somewhat similar psychological meaning in the 
minds of the listeners. There is no practical need for such a com- 
munication of ideas and feelings to be exact: a layman is not haunted 
by a misleading epistemological ideal. What is more, the average 
mind is not preoccupied with words as such: they are primarily tools 
to be used in action, rather than deceptive meanings to be analyzed 
in isolation from their urgent settings in experience. I confess I 
have a very average mind in this respect, and when I yell out at the 
Derby—‘‘Mahmoud is ahead!’’—I am not conscious at all of the 
form of the sentence I have uttered. The momentary datum of my 
experience is doubtless some psychological complex of visual and 
muscular data suffused by that tone of feeling akin to belief that I 
experience in placing mentally an object in a certain situation. So 
if we insist that a proposition is to be defined as a sentence, some 
verbal or written statement, it seems to me that we only reveal the 
pathological peculiarity that ‘‘the habit of abstract pursuits makes 
experience. Experience need not be confined to the gaining of ideas, that is, to 
the seeing of colours, the hearing of sounds, and so on. The conviction or knowl- 
edge that this table before me exists may also be part of my experience. In 
that case the empiricism would still stand, although Locke’s ‘ideaism’ could 
not be maintained.’’ This is well said, but I might add that I can find no 
justification in immediate experience itself for placing ‘‘ideas’’ neatly in one 
pigeonhole, and ‘‘feelings’’ in another. It is merely a symptom of a profes: 
sorial mentality to do so. In connection with any possible support I might claim 
from Hume, I will content myself with that well-known passage from the fourth 
part of his Treatise of Human Nature. In speaking ‘‘Of the Sceptical and other 
Systems of Philosophy,’’ he writes: ‘‘My intention then in displaying so care- 
fully the arguments of that fantastic sect (the sceptics), is only to make the 
reader sensible of the truth of my hypothesis, that . . . belief is more properly 
an act of the sensitive, than of the cognitive part of our natures.’’ 
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learned men much inferior to the average in the power of visualizing, 
and much more exclusively occupied with words in their ‘think- 
ing.’ ’’*® It is as grave a defect to mistake words for significant 
states of mind in the analysis of the ‘‘first-order propositions’’ of 
common sense, as it is to construct a physical object out of hypo- 
thetical sense-data in a final theory of knowledge. 

If I have succeeded in indicating in language, then, the psycho- 
logical meaning of the statement about a billiard-table in an empty 
room, it is obvious to me (and my confidence is grounded, I admit, 
on the immediate evidence of my own mind) that all assertions of 
this general type about matters of fact involve at least two cardinal 
tenets of common sense: (1) the independent existence of physical 
objects; (2) the existence of fellow-minds. I am convinced that 
these two inevitable articles, or tenets of common sense, are presup- 
posed by everyone in all argument, action, and experiment; and that, 
moreover, it is a singular disability in a philosopher to construct a 
subsequent theory of knowledge without acknowledging these latent 
presuppositions that have enabled him either to imagine he has re- 
futed the position of common sense, or to formulate honestly the 
structure of experience and science. 

But there is a third cardinal tenet of common sense that is equally 
inevitable. Let us suppose that someone has answered the assertion 
about the existence of the billiard-table with the rather typical re- 
mark (in billiard circles) that ‘‘I can pot the red-ball every time.”’ 
If we will forgive the ambitious induction involved in such a state- 
ment, one may say that a layman takes for granted that there are 
more or less trustworthy regularities of cause and effect in nature; 
and that even a (clear-headed) philosopher is obliged to confess that 
the possibility of all art and experiment hinges on the validity of 
this latent presupposition. If a man hits the red-ball accurately, it 
will go into the pocket. If an astronomer has calculated correctly 
the future occurrence of an eclipse, the sun will be darkened at a 
specified date from a specified point of view. Is it not obvious that 
the validity of both of these propositions hinges upon the inevitable 
taking for granted of the persistence in nature of certain regularities 
of motion, or cause and effect? If I find that by swallowing a liver- 
pill when I feel ‘‘seedy,’’ the next day I experience a general sense 
of well-being, I say that the liver-pill is the cause of my amelioration 
in health. I simply take for granted that there are various causal 
processes ‘‘ going on in the dark,’’ even if I do not know their precise 
nature or mode of operation. But here again, one must be wary 
not to read any sophisticated issues into the rough-and-ready faith 


8B. Russell, ‘‘On Propositions: What They Are and How They Mean’’ 
(Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supp. Vol. II, 1919). 
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of common sense. Although a layman may boast that he can pot the 
red-ball every time, or that a liver-pill always makes him feel better, 
he does not sign a statement that either of these operations is infal- 
lible: he assumes a certain constancy of behavior because of a limited 
number of happy consequences in the past. And it might be pru- 
dent for the specialists in philosophy to take a hint from the layman 
in this matter. It is as misleading in the philosophical problem of 
induction to seek for some infallible criterion of cause and effect, as 
it is in the analysis of our perceptual knowledge to demand an in- 
fallible revelation of the objects of experience. The ideals of the 
intellect must be abandoned in a theory of knowledge that has for 
its aim the reconciliation of common sense with the special modifica- 
tions necessitated by the experiments of science. 


II 


I am tempted to apologize to the layman for having troubled to 
remind him of the fundamental articles of our common creed: he 
can not but be exasperated with the professors of philosophy to be 
informed how heretical a specialist can become in his official capacity. 
But this initial defense of common sense is not intended for the lay- 
man, or for any philosopher who acknowledges frankly the three 
cardinal tenets I have enumerated. And to avoid all misunder- 
standing I would state at once that any modifications to be effected in 
the creed of common sense are superficial in comparison with the 
fundamental truths it embodies. But before I have finished with the 
professional detractors, I would like to cite one crucial instance of 
the manner in which the cardinal tenets of common sense can be 
distorted by their sophisticated tactics. 

In considering the ‘‘objections of the phenomenalists and sub- 
jective idealists to the belief in independent physical objects,’’ Dr. 
Ewing has written in his admirable survey of idealism that most of 
these objections ‘‘might be classified under the general heading of 
arguments from illusion.’’® In other words, some professors have 
been persuaded to abandon the position of common sense because of 
the occasional element of superficial deceptiveness that infects our 
perceptual experience. Dr. Ewing then proceeds to deal at some 
length with ‘‘the retort (that) has been made in several quarters 
that phenomenalists who use such arguments are guilty of a gross 
inconsistency, for in order to obtain the premises for their argu- 
ments they must first be realists, since otherwise they will have no 
right to assume the facts about physical objects and the physiology 
of the sense-organs on which the arguments are based.’’*° The phi- 


9A. C. Ewing, Idealism, p. 344. 
10 Tbid., p. 345. 
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losophers in question, he continues (quoting from Mr. Price), ‘‘are 
‘constantly talking of physical media, of mirrors, lenses and prisms, 
of drugs and physical diseases, and especially of sense-organs, nerves 
and brains,’ thus presupposing a great variety of knowledge as to 
the physical world, which world they then on the ground of this 
very knowledge proceed to deny.’’ ™ 

Now as Dr. Ewing is himself on the whole a stout champion of 
common sense, I was astonished to find that nevertheless he is in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Price that while this ‘‘retort’’ on behalf of 
common sense is valid ‘‘as a criticism of the way in which the 
[phenomenalistic or subjective idealistic] contention is usually stated, 

. it might easily be restated in such a way as to escape it [the 
‘retort’ of common sense] altogether.’’ Let us examine carefully, 
then, exactly how Dr. Ewing and Mr. Price propose to restate this 
phenomenalistic contention so as to justify logically its case against 
the position of common sense. 




















It is generally recognised that we may quite legitimately assume a view we 
believe to be false (in this case, realism) for the purpose of effecting a reductio 
od absurdum. Nobody would say that Euclid was guilty of inconsistency be- 
tause in order to prove a theorem he assumed its contradictory and then showed 
















e that impossible consequences followed. . . . The phenomenalist might therefore 
reply that he does not assume that his premisses about mirrors, ete., are true but 
mly that they would follow from the realist view, so that the argument runs— 

. if realism is true it leads to consequences which are incompatible with itself or at 

e least make it extremely unreasonable to accept.12 

e 

if In other words, Dr. Ewing is maintaining with Mr. Price that 

ye there is a ‘‘way’’ in which it is perfectly legitimate for a philosopher 
to accept tentatively and self-consciously the interesting ‘‘ premises’’ 

b- of realism (or common sense) in order to ascertain if they lead to 

r, (J “onsequences which are incompatible with these premises, or at least 

of | extremely unreasonable.’’ Common sense may be treated for the 

of purposes of argument like any other theory, attractive hypothesis, 
ve @ 0 system of philosophy. This is made quite clear by Dr. Ewing 
of @ Seaking of the cardinal presuppositions of all action, art, and ex- 
ur ™ periment as the hypothetical premises for a discussion to be con- 
ne | ducted in the interests of consistency. ‘‘The phenomenalist might 
rs ply... that he does not assume [my italics] that his premisses 
9s | “bout mirrors, etc., are true.’’ Really! He does not assume! Not 
yu- (Ven in daily action? In kicking a football? In conducting a eru- 
no “al operation in the theatre on a living brain? Or only in the study 
oy vhen he is discussing this matter called ‘‘common sense’’ with his 
hi- (@lleagues. We are informed, then, that such ambiguous objects as 


11 Ibid., p. 345. 
12 Ibid., p. 345. 
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mirrors and drugs and sense-organs may be regarded as the conveni- 
ent premises for an argument about a rather prevalent view of 
reality called ‘‘realism’’ by the learned, and ‘‘common sense’’ by 
the man in the street. We are now on the safe level of ideas and 
can disregard for the time being the importunate existence of physi- 
cal objects (unless, of course, the telephone should happen to ring 
and interrupt the discussion). It must be an affair of ideas, because 
I refuse to believe that Dr. Ewing would allow his friend Mr. Price 
to take as much earbolic acid as he liked in order to determine if the 
consequences were incompatible or extremely unreasonable: or even 
in order to effect a striking reductio ad absurdum. So it boils down 
to this: we may talk as much as we like about drugs, etc., because 
everyone knows that in practice we shall assume without question 
the premises of common sense. If there was a bottle of carbolic acid 
in the next room, and Mr. Price meant to swallow it, Dr. Ewing would 
not only assume hurriedly the independent existence of that object, 
but he would also assume that if he did not prevent his friend from 
taking it there might occur a certain regularity of cause and effect in 
nature that would kill his friend. So he would shout at him to stop 
it! and thus assume as well the existence of a fellow-mind. 

But apart from this awkward question of what we may entertain 
in theory and what we all presuppose in practice (which has its 
historic source in the Humian distinction between scepticism and 
backgammon), the theme of this chapter I would like to re-emphasize 
is simply this: an honest philosopher is obliged to admit openly (a) 
that he is compelled to begin his analysis of experience from the 
same fundamental position (or ‘‘first-order propositions,’’ if you 
prefer) as the layman: (b) that in the end it is inconsistent for him 
to deny the validity of the inevitable presuppositions that have in- 
itiated and controlled throughout, whether openly or latently, his 
entire analysis. Nobody, for example, could have possibly arrived 
at the sophisticated conclusion that a physical object may be defined 
as a logical construction from experience, or a hypothetical family of 
sense-data, unless he had originally based his analysis of experience 
on the unacknowledged presupposition that physical objects remain 
in existence apart from the intermittent noticing of his own and other 
minds. The optical laws of perspective, the notion of a private field 
of experience, and therefore the whole causal theory of perception as 
accepted by all science, depend for their initial formulation and 
subsequent significance on the cardinal tenet that physical objects 
exist independently of human experience. 

I am convineed, then, that however much we may be compelled 
by the pronouncements of science to modify our primary unformu- 
lated notions of what a physical object, or a causal process, is im 
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itself apart from our intermittent perceptual life, we can not 
with honesty deny the validity of the ineluctable presuppositions 
that have enabled us to effect these very modifications of common 
sense. If a philosopher attempts in the vicious circle of his up- 
rooted ideas, or in the analysis of his private definitions and special 
vocabulary, to violate the three cardinal tenets of common sense I 
have enumerated, he simply contradicts himself in all his daily ae- 
tions and ordinary statements. And I would like to close with a 
brief quotation from a wise man, not only in the field of philosophy, 
but in the field of action as well—I mean Balfour. 


We cannot, in obedience to any dialectical pressure, suppose the world to be 
emptied of persons who think, who feel, who will; or of things which are mate- 
rial, independent, extended and enduring. We cannot doubt that such entities 
exist, nor that they act on one another, nor that they are in space and time. 
Neither can we doubt that, in the world thus pictured, there reigns an amount of 
stability and repetition, which suggests anticipations and retrospects—and some- 
times justifies them. 


DANIEL Cory. 
BoURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 





CRITICAL REALISM AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
OBJECT 


HE banner of analysis is floating high these years in the realm 

of philosophy. The journals have been filled with articles 
about the meaning of meaning, about verifiability and verification, 
about sentences and propositions, and about the dependence of scien- 
tific concepts upon technique and operations. It would seem that 
all the terms and tools of philosophy were being taken out and given 
a thorough inspection to note whether they were antiquated and 
useless or, on the contrary, valid and indispensable. 

Now I am, myself, all for analysis and for the elimination of 
meaningless expressions. Not unnaturally, however, I resent the 
voice of authority in these matters and prefer to listen to what my 
own mind articulates as it apprehends problems and distinctions. 
When a spate of voices rushes by me shouting that there are only 
sentences and their syntax and that most traditional terms are sinn- 
los and that epistemology consists of Scheinprobleme, I take this 
to be a social phenomenon having its origin in Europe and probably 
resting on a dislike for religious and mystical metaphysics and in a 
positive admiration for science and for the manipulations of mathe- 
matics and logical calculus. But I hope our provincial days are 
over. We, also, have been affected by modern trends and have some 
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acquaintance with science and logic. Evolutionary naturalism is 
not mystical metaphysics. 

After all, in these intellectual matters sincerity and integrity 
are the essentials. One can only try to keep one’s balance and see 
things as a whole. The critical realist has stood out against the 
new realism, against pragmatism, and against Whiteheadian objec- 
tive relativism and, in every case, because of what he felt to be in- 
adequate analyses. Logical positivism is just one more instance of 
what seems to him the basic error, the denial that, in cognition, we 
claim to know what transcends, and is independent of, the act of 
cognition and all the factors intrinsic to it. 

This is an epistemological proposition, and, in my opinion, con- 
stitutes a dividing line in modern philosophy. The critical realist 
finds himself in disagreement with the fashion and can only seek 
to clarify and explain his position and trust to the effect of con- 
tinued analysis. In the present article I shall endeavor, once more, 
to exhibit the meaning of cognition, independence, and transcend- 
ence, as the critical realist understands these terms. 

But, first of all, a few comments on the topic of analysis are, I 
think, advisable. Analysis is an excellent term which points to the 
desirability of clear discriminations with respect to all the mean- 
ings and distinctions which exist and operate though we may not 
be fully aware of them. It signifies expanded awareness and ex- 
plicit symbolization. No philosopher, I take it, is opposed to such 
an activity. 

But, in actual practice, analysis is not as simple as it may at first 
sight seem. We must not be Baconians about analysis and assume 
that it is merely a matter of simple observation. What directs 
analysis and guides it? May not parti pris operate? May not a 
school of thinkers, motivated historically in certain fairly obvious 
ways, seek, consciously or unconsciously, to discard certain terms 
and deny the actuality of certain distinctions just because these run 
counter to this orientation of theirs? Is there not a strong suspi- 
cion abroad that even Berkeley and Hume analyzed certain distine- 
tions and categories away because they did not fit into the ‘way 
of ideas’’? 

Can it be denied that there is this danger? There may be n0 
morality in logie—especially if we are formalists in logic—but, 
surely, there is morality in analysis. Here, it seems to me, the 
proper analogy is with the empirical sciences. Does not analysis 
involve a norm set by the fact that there is something determinate 
to analyze? Do not the empirical sciences suppose data of obser- 
vation which, formulated as facts, investigators seek to agree upon! 
In both cases, there is believed to be something to which operations, 
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analysis, and observation, respectively, are responsible. If this 
thesis be challenged—though I hardly see how it can be—I can only 
express my dissent. 

But to come back to the question of the difficulty of correct and 
adequate analysis. I asserted that we must not be Baconians in re- 
gard to it. Surely, it is conditioned by perspective and accepted 
theories. These control the process of discrimination, lifting cer- 
tain factors into the light while darkening others. I take this to 
be especially true of such subtle factors as epistemological cate- 
gories. By this expression I mean the distinctions indicated by 
thinghood, object, reference, independence, transcendence. It is 
my contention that one can be easily misled by tradition, or by the 
rejection of a former mis-analysis of such terms, into a kind of 
blindness. In short, philosophers often grow into a position and, 
by that very fact, become impervious to others. 

Part of this may sound truistic, for no one in his heart believes 
that he has violated the morality of analysis. It is always the other 
person who has done it. But the stirring of even a slight doubt is 
desirable. 

I am now ready to pass from these introductory points in meth- 
odology to the topics to which I wish to direct analysis. As the 
title of the paper has already indicated, these have to do with the 
empirical presence and significance of the epistemological cate- 
gories of transcendence and independence. It seems to be the case 
that the positivistic tradition has regarded these categories as sinnlos, 
as mistakes or illusions. The operation of this tendency appeared 
very clearly in Hume who was always explaining away categories 
because they did not fit into his sensationalism or because the older 
rationalistic tradition was too naive. By the latter statement I 
mean the tendency, for example, to suppose that, because we be- 
lieve that there is some kind of objective necessary connection be- 
tween cause and effect at least analogous to implication, therefore, we 
should be able to deduce the effect from the cause. That is naive ra- 
tionalism and, I take it, indefensible. But does it follow that the 
category is reducible to a subjective feeling of expectation? I am 
persuaded that this type of empiricism represents the other extreme. 
It is my belief that we discover that our experience has its cate- 
gorial woof and that an adequate empiricism must acknowledge it 
without falling back on either Kantianism or pre-evolutionary 
rationalism. I give this instance to illustrate what I have in mind. 
Now it is my contention that this Humian tradition operates in 
epistemology in the same fashion to regard as illusions distinctions 
which are discoverable and which can be clarified in human knowing. 
It is always helpful for the purposes of exposition, and also in 
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order to tighten up one’s own thought, to have an opponent posi- 
tion. Now I find myself so little in sympathy with logical positiy- 
ism and its schematic simplifications that its use as an opponent 
analysis is out of the question. Besides, as nearly as I can make 
out, it is undergoing constant revision and a point of equilibrium 
has not yet been reached. Hence I have chosen neo-pragmatism in 
the form given by Lewis as satisfactory for my purpose. It is my 
belief that Lewis carries on, and makes more explicit, the tendency 
in Dewey to treat dominant epistemological distinctions to a dia- 
lectical process of reinterpretation to make them fit into a perspec- 
tive determined by a tradition. In the early days of my career | 
labored to drive home this point; and any one who has taken the 
trouble to glance at my first book, Critical Realism, will note that I 
was exercised chiefly by the then Chicago School. Now the criti- 
cism turned around three main points: The neglect to give existen- 
tial status to the term ‘‘experience’’ by answering the question, 
Whose experience? Second, the insistence that knowing has a for- 
ward-looking reference. This claim is quite central to pragmatism 
and, in my opinion, results, in part, from a confusion of the proc- 
ess of problem-solving and testing with the act of cognition or 
knowledge-claim, in part, from the fixed belief that transcendent 
reference, whether to past events, future possibilities, or the actual 
composition and structure of an external physical universe is illu- 
sory. Lovejoy’s critique of Dewey with respect to knowledge of the 
past is well known. I think that this temporalistic bias in favor of 
the future rests on his kind of logic and on his idealistic inheritance. 
The third point is this inherited rejection, as illusory, of independent 
and transcendent objects. It is my conviction that Dewey’s im- 
personal use of the term ‘‘experience,’’ alone, enabled him to blind 
himself to these difficulties. 

Now, while Lewis is to some extent enmeshed in this term, ex- 
perience, he is less so than is Dewey. Nevertheless, I find that he 
exhibits the effect of all three distorting biases. He regards know- 
ing as predictive and limits transcendence to this dimension; and 
this is logically bound up with his denial of what I would call ¢o- 
existential reference and transcendence. And it ts relevant to note 
that Dewey developed his perspective within an Hegelian setting, 
always hostile to epistemology, while Lewis represents an attempted 
blending of Berkeley and Kant. The Berkeleian element deter- 
mines the same impatience with the idea of transcendence that has 
characterized the empirical tradition. Now it is my conviction that 
this impatience with the concept of transcendence, which is com- 
mon to pragmatism and positivism, had its origin in the too extreme 
revolt from rationalism of English empiricism. As I proceed I 
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shall explain what I mean by this statement. Perhaps it will suf- 
fice for the present to state that the channel suggested by the ‘‘way 
of ideas’’ led to a blindness to categorial meanings integral to the 
perceptual experience. Both Berkeley and Hume acknowledged 
the beliefs ‘‘strangely prevailing’? amongst men but were led by 
their sensationalistic approach to regard them as illusions. It will 
be recalled that Hume found reason and what he called instinet in 
conflict. What he called instinct I would call the meanings and 
distinctions operative in the act of perceiving. Reason told him 
that ‘‘sensible qualities’’ were in the mind; and this verdict weighed 
in his thought against the beliefs and affirmations of actual percep- 
tion. Now it is my opinion that Hume made here a crucial mistake, 
though one almost inevitable under the influence of Berkeley’s at- 
tack upon Locke and of the implications of Locke’s own substitution 
of the purely causal approach for an actual analysis of the act of 
perceiving with its inherent distinctions. What critical realism has 
stood for is this long-needed empirical analysis of the claims and 
distinctions of actual perceiving. I take it that we have here the 
watershed between a genuine physical realism and the whole fam- 
ily of so-called empiricisms, positivisms, and experientialisms. 
Again, it is my thesis that historical empiricism was not an ade- 
quate empiricism because, under the influence of a reaction against 
an extreme rationalism and the suggestions of a dominantly external 
and causal approach to perceiving, it was blind to actual categorial 
distinctions in the perceptual experience. This blindness is ex- 
hibited by the magnificent development of that miscellaneous class 
called allusions or beliefs strangely prevailing. Should this not 
have constituted a warning that something was wrong about the ap- 
proach? As we know, it was so taken by Reid and his successors 
who sought to make a fresh start. I take critical realism to be the 
expression of a similar effort under more favorable conditions. 
The job is to analyze perceiving in the light of all the facts relevant 
to it. 

To return to Lewis. His position may, I take it, be fairly well 
described as an attempted blending of Berkeley and Kant in the 
setting furnished by pragmatism. Because of the Kantian element 
he is more sensitive to the categorial features of perception than 
the general run of empiricists have been. Let us recall Lewis’s basic 
theses. The two elements in knowledge to be distinguished are 
(1) the sensuously given, and (2) the concept, which is the product 
of the activity of thought. Empirical truth arises through con- 
ceptual interpretation of the given; but the empirical object, de- 
noted by a concept, is never a momentarily given as such, but is 
some temporally-extended pattern of actual and possible experi- 
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ence. Hence the assignment of any concept to the momentarily 
given (which is characteristic of perceptual knowledge) is essen- 
tially predictive and only partially verified. There is no knowl. 
edge by direct awareness. 

Within this analysis, Lewis holds that the ‘‘independence’’ of 
the object means, or consists in, the following: (1) the brute-fact 
character of presentations, (2) the fact that, in order for the object 
of my knowledge to be what that knowledge claims it to be, it must 
be determinate in all possible respects (as the knowledge is not), 
and (3) that what further experiences (verifying or falsifying 
anticipations) are genuinely possible, is fixed, independently of the 
anticipations themselves. I am led to believe that Lewis locates the 
determinateness of the object in what further actual, or possible, 
experience of the object would disclose. 

I propose now, by way of contrast, to analyze that elementary 
act of cognition called perceiving, as it sums up to me. Thereupon, 
I shall declare what independence and transcendence mean as epis- 
temological categories integral with thinghood and cognitive refer- 
ence. It will be noted that I discover what I may call a transverse, 
or co-existential, direction in cognition in places of the predictive 
emphasis made by Lewis. Of course, I find the prediction of fu- 
ture experience quite in harmony with the belief that the object is a 
continuant and is determinate in itself. It is Lewis who wants to 
put the two perspectives in opposition. For me, it is because this 
chair has a determinate structure that I shall get a particular sense- 
presentation if I get up and look at it from behind. Perceiving in- 
volves a sort of codperation between me and that which I am per- 
ceiving, and I get different items of knowledge as I follow out ac- 
tively an ‘‘if . . . then’’ procedure. 

But, as I see our differences, they come back to a rejection by 
Lewis of the categorial meanings which I find embedded in an act 
of perceiving. And, of course, it is my suspicion that he is motivated 
in this rejection by the traditional belief that Berkeley gave the 
coup de grace to what may be roughly called representative realism. 

As is well known, the critical realist regards perceiving as 4 
non-inferential selection and interpretation of a thing as an object. 
This selection is a guided intent, guided, in point of fact, by sense- 
presentations. These sense-presentations are particulars and per- 
form two functions; (1) the aforesaid guidance of the intent, or ref- 
erence, and (2) the suggestion of interpretative concepts. Thus I 
agree with Lewis that perceiving is a thick experience or, as I would 
put it, a higher-level act than mere sensing. But now our differ- 
ences quickly appear. I hold that the concepts operative in perceiv- 
ing are to be taken as characterizing what is believed to be 4 
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determinate continuant, or thing, co-existing with ourselves and in- 
trinsically determinate just as we are, while Lewis holds that the 
concepts are to be taken as interpretations of the given, that is, of 
the sense-presentations. Here is the basic watershed of epistemology 
which divides the critical realist from positivist and pragmatist. 

I believe that it must be clear to the reader by now why I have 
maintained that the whole history of empiricism has displayed blind- 
ness to what I have called categorial meanings. Do we not appre- 
hend ourselves as continuants able to perceive the other continuants 
around us? Now I would fall back on no @ priori rationalism or 
innatism here. I take these categories to be well-founded in our 
status as psycho-physical organisms and to be growths reflecting con- 
figurations and inevitable distinctions. What we need here is an 
adequate empiricism, an empiricism aware of categorial meanings 
and not primed to treat them as illusions. 

It is within this categorial setting of persons selecting things as 
objects and interpreting them in terms of concepts suggested by 
sense-presentations that the meanings of independence and _ tran- 
seendence must be determined. In other words, I hold that 
categories are interrelated. Epistemological categories tie up with 
ontological categories; and, surely, this is what we should expect. 
Transcendence appears to me to be an epistemological category de- 
veloped around facts about the mechanism of perceiving and knowing 
in general. It expresses the realization that the object known is not 
given as the sense-presentations and concepts are, that knowing is 
through concepts and directed at what is intended but not given. 
This realization follows with the breakdown of naive realism. I sup- 
pose that any cataloguing of the relevant facts is quite unnecessary 
because so much a matter of common philosophical knowledge. I take 
it that the context of the meaning of independence is the set of 
meanings and attitudes characteristic of naive realism and that these 
reflect the individual’s discovery that environing things are not 
under the direct control of his will. It is not long before the mean- 
ings, common and public, develop to apply to them. I would add 
with Hume such motivations as those indicated by continuity and 
coherence. As we pointed out, Hume was frank enough to admit 
their force and persuasive, instinctive operation; but he arrayed 
against this categorial trend his non possumus based on his thin analy- 
sis of perceiving. Objects, he said, can not be independent and con- 
tinuant because they are only perceptions and perceptions are but 
mental events. To this the critical realist replies that things can be 
independent and continuant, as our natural categories demand, be- 
cause they are not perceptions but the objects of acts of perceiving. 
Thus, independence gets an additional epistemological meaning, 
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which is called transcendence, through the full realization that even 
elementary cognition is directed through~sense-presentations and 
concepts at a selected object. The thing made the object of the act 
is transcendent in that it is not given within experience as are the 
intuited sense-data and understood concepts but only cognitively 
given, that is, known. In this analysis, the essential demands of 
naive realism and its categories are satisfied while a critical aware- 
ness of the nature and mechanism of perceiving has intervened. We 
can, cognitively, get no nearer to the things intended and interpreted 
than the disclosure mediated by our concepts. As I see it, this is the 
ultimate fact about human knowing, which is irreducible, though a 
careful study of the controlled origin of sense-presentations and the 
responsible development of concepts in touch with them removes 
much of the mystery. I stress this phrase, responsible development 
of concepts, because it has struck me that, at times, Lewis has intro- 
duced too much voluntarism. 

It has never been my policy to seek an easy victory over positions 
with which I disagreed. And I may remark that it has not seemed 
to me quite ‘‘cricket’’—to use a bit of English slang—that nearly 
every one who has attacked critical realism both here and abroad 
has selected the ‘‘essence-wing’’ as the butt of their shafts. Even 
Dr. Ewing, on the whole a careful scholar, while pointing out the 
similarity between his analysis of perceiving and that of the critical 
realist, gives a footnote to the rejection of the said critical realist’s 
notion that sense-data are universals and not particulars. Now 
every one who has taken the trouble to study my view knows that I 
distinguish between sense-data, as factors operating in perceiving 
and, as such, particulars, and the predicates founded on them and 
used in the perceptual interpretation of objects. Perceiving is for 
me a decidedly complex operation of a higher level than sensing. 

With this protest in mind, the reader will rightly expect me to do 
full justice to Lewis’s position and seek no eristice victory. Perhaps 
I can not better express my sense of the logical keenness of Lewis’s 
analysis than by saying that, if a fatal weakness in my analysis 
of the categorial distinctions of cognition could be shown, I would 
regard his position as the most tenable alternative. It strikes me as 
much superior to the common versions of positivism, logical or other- 
wise. In these the status of sensory presentations is not clear nor 1s 
it certain how things are to be constructed from sensa. They seem 
to me desperate theories robbed of their academic silliness by this 
very fact of desperation. After rejecting all our natural cate- 
gories, epistemological and ontological, as illusions, what else have 
they to fall back upon but formal, symbolic devices? Analysis 
must be more responsible to actual experience than this. Is it 80 
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certain that the critical realist’s interpretation of cognition as a 
directed operation within meanings is not the sane alternative? 

But to return briefly, and in conclusion, to Lewis. I have reason 
to believe that he will raise the question of verification. The differ- 
ence between a real independent object or objective and a dependent, 
hallucinatory one must be verifiable. We would agree. But he 
would then proceed to say that this difference lies in this verifica- 
tion or verifiability of an unpredictable particular content related 
to the present in predictable ways. That is, of course, the signifi- 
cance of the ‘‘if . . . then’’ procedure. For epistemology, he would 
say, independence must consist in what would verify such independ- 
ence. Nothing but what belongs under the generic term ‘‘expe- 
rience’’ could verify anything. And to locate the ‘‘independence’’ 
of the object elsewhere is to indulge in that kind of transcendental- 
ism which strikes the pragmatist as meaningless. This expresses 
the gist of what he has himself stated to me in a letter; and I do not 
believe that it could be more succinctly formulated. As was to be 
expected, the challenge takes a generic form quite similar to that 
which appears in questions about truth. Is the meaning of truth 
distinguishable, if not separable, from the tests of truth? I call 
attention to this parallelism because I hope at some future time to 
write a companion paper dealing with the question of truth. 

Now I have already argued that critical realism is more inclusive 
on these questions than is pragmatism. In this instance I mean by 
this inclusiveness the fact that both would agree upon the process of 
verification while the critical realist would maintain, in addition, 
that the meanings of transcendence and independence are not re- 
ducible to such verification. Verifiability, on the other hand, in- 
volves at least two sets of conditions: (1) the independent object 
with its determinate nature, and (2) the capacity of some human 
being to make a cognitive judgment and to test it in terms of its 
methodological implications. If there is a book of a certain kind 
in the next room, I ought to be able to find it and look at it by going 
there. That there is a book of a certain kind in the next room is 
surely a judgment verifiable in both principle and practice. If I 
proceed to verify it, I shall—if it is true—get determinate sense- 
presentations and thus be able to perceive the book through the 
guidance and suggestion of these data. If I do not get them, I shall 
decide that the original judgment was false, that there was not this 
thing which I was trying to make the object of my cognition. Thus 
I quite agree with Lewis that nothing but what belongs under the 
term ‘‘experience’’ could verify anything. So what? I have no 
objection even to regarding this fact as part of the meaning of 
independence as against subjective or hallucinatory; only I can not 
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see that it is all the meaning. I need not recur to the other ingredi- 
ents which, clearly, relate to the acceptance of a theory of knowledge, 
such as I have outlined, able to do justice to our natural categories 
while escaping the mistakes either of the new realism or of the ‘‘ way 
of ideas.’’ Here, as I see it, is the choice. I accuse of blindness 
those who ean not see that independence and transcendence have 
perfectly clear and definite meanings for the critical realists, and 
dismiss their insights with a shrug or a footnote. I know that is the 
fashion among the truly sophisticated who have sipped the wine of 
Vienna and the bitter beer of the Fens and have learned to smile 
at epistemologists and metaphysicians; but Mr. Lewis is not, I take 
it, of this breed. I invite him to reconsider his controlling assump- 
tions. 


Roy Woop SE..ars. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





KARL SCHMIDT’S ‘“‘GENERATING PROBLEMS’? AND 
SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY 


ROFESSOR SCHMIDT describes his valuable study, The Crea- 
tive I and the Divine, as an ‘‘introduction to systematic philoso- 
phy.’’ This subtitle is a more accurate indication of the scope and 
importance of the book than is the title. The ‘‘creative I’’ plays an 
essential, though not very original, part in this philosophy and the 
Divine, heralded in the preface, appears briefly in the final chapter. 
About neither has the author much to say that does not follow from 
the familiar and, as it seems to me, highly dubious idealistic premises 
on which his epistemology is based. About the architecture of sys- 
tems, however, and the need for analysis and criticism of the ‘‘gen- 
erating problems’’ to which such systems are ultimately relative, he 
has something to say that has not, I think, been said before, and that 
is of considerable philosophic importance. It is with this aspect of 
his book that the following discussion will, for the most part, be con- 
cerned. 

The primary problem for a ‘‘systematic’’ philosophy as Professor 
Schmidt presents it, may be summarized as follows: (a) No proposi- 
tion is true or false in isolation. Both its meaning and validity are 
determined by its place in a system of propositions. Mathematics 
and logic give no sanction to the claim that there are self-evident 
propositions or ultimate first principles, nor do the physical sciences 
reveal any ultimate facts to which propositions can correspond and in 


1 The Creative I and the Divine, by Karu Scumipr. New York: The Dial 
Press, Inc. 1937. 291 pages. $2.75. All further references are to this book. 
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relation to which they are simply true or false. ‘‘Existence’’ itself 
is a relative term, and an assertion of existence, if it is to have any 
intellectual standing, must be ‘‘warranted.’’ And ‘‘there is no 
warrant for the existence of any entity in isolation’’ (p. 141). Ex- 
istence must be defined in terms of truth and truth in terms of such 
systematic criteria as logical purity, adequacy, and simplicity. 
(b) Coherent systems of propositions are many, and a proposition 
that is ‘‘true’’ in one may be ‘‘false’’ in another (p. 62). How are 
we to estimate the validity of such systems? It is not enough to be 
assured that the conclusions follow from the premises, for the 
premises themselves are but postulates and carry no guarantee of 
‘‘truth’’ in their own nature. The postulates can be justified, how- 
ever, by reference to a generating problem which requires them as 
the conditions for its solution. ‘‘Thus postulates are saved from the 
appearance of mere arbitrariness, of being merely assumed, merely 
postulated. They are not merely accepted, but necessarily accepted, 
namely, for the solution of a problem. This also throws light on the 
principle of selection of this rather than that proposition as a postu- 
late in a system; this proposition will make a solution of this gen- 
erating problem possible, that one will not’’ (p. 41). Then (c) we 
have finally to ask what guarantees the genuineness of a generating 
problem. A postulate may be required for the solution of one such 
problem, that of normative ethics, which is irrelevant to another, 
eg., that of physics, and hence would be quite unwarranted if we 
took the physical system as the only legitimate one. Naturalism, as 
Professor Schmidt interprets it, is precisely the doctrine that only 
postulates required for the solution of scientific (and ultimately 
physical) problems are intellectually respectable. But ‘‘the nat- 
uralist has not attempted to state the criteria which determine 
whether problems are legitimate or not’’ (p. 13). When this inquiry 
is undertaken it is possible to show that the physicist’s own activity, 
‘so far as it is determined by ends and subject to normative criteria 
of validity, presupposes a different system than the one which, in his 
professional capacity, he describes. ‘‘Freedom of action turns out 
to be a necessary postulate for physics, though not a postulate of 
physies’’ (p. 216). 

Only a rather simple-minded naturalism could be disposed of in 
this easy fashion. But the question asked is an important one, none 
the less. It arises not only in this logical development of the familiar 
idealistic doctrine of the relativity of truth to ‘‘system,’’ but also 
in the currently fashionable attempt to reduce philosophy to ‘‘logical 
syntax.’’ If validity depends on the rules of a system, and if these 
rules are themselves arbitrary, then the system (or ‘‘language’’) 
they determine can have rational authority only for those who choose 
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to adopt its conventions. The proposal of those who insist on such 
logical relativity (or ‘‘tolerance’’) to exclude from philosophy state- 
ments in a language which they do not choose to adopt can only be, 
on their own showing, an expression of their linguistic predilections. 
Few even among ardent conventionalists are really content to leave 
the matter here. The physical ‘‘language’’ is to be preferred, it 
appears, because of its practical utility and its conformity to the - 
logic of scientific procedure. Its ‘‘rules’’ or principles are those re- - 
quired for the solution of the problems of physics. It is, then, as * 
Professor Schmidt would say, justified in relation to this basic ‘‘gen-- 
erating problem.’’ But on what basis, other than that of arbitrary 
preference, is philosophy to acknowledge the validity of some gener. | 
ating problems and exclude others? In asking this question in just 
this form, Professor Schmidt has shown clearly the precise point at 
which the methods and results of modern logic become a problem and, 
I suspect, a generating problem, for systematic philosophy. 

For the solution offered, however, there is not so much to be said. 
Professor Schmidt requires of a valid ‘‘generating problem’’ that it 
be neither too broad nor too narrow to determine a valid system as 
its solution. Yet his own more specific statement of the philosophic 
problem of testing such problems sins in both these respects. The 
criteria first enunciated are based too narrowly on the structural 
properties of ‘‘systems,’’ as disclosed in logical and mathematical 
analysis, to provide an adequate test of empirical validity, and when 
the empirical reference is added the generating problem is broadened 
to that of ‘‘ereating’’ a whole objective world to meet the needs of a 
‘‘nure’’ and ultimately of a Divine subject. And on this basis no 
discrimination between genuine and pseudo-problems can be made. 
The transition from a logical analysis, too abstract to enable us to 
specify in its terms the structure of empirical objects, to a creative 
fiat which ‘‘determines’’ subjectively what was left objectively inde- 
terminate is not unfamiliar. Professor Schmidt is following in the 
footsteps of Royce and Eddington, and the result is foreshadowed 
from the start. ‘‘I show that all proving presupposes God, Who is 
beyond all proof and all reality, the last anchor, the last security, the 
guarantor of reality itself’? (p. 15). Even those who find this con- 
clusion less than adequate as a basis for epistemology will be inter- 
ested in the method by which Professor Schmidt arrives at it. 

In the first place a set of criteria is offered for determining the 
validity of ‘‘generating problems.’’ A system is said to be ‘‘true”’ 
and to yield knowledge when it meets the tests of logical purity, ade- 
quacy, or sufficiency, simplicity and an additional stipulation that 
the three preceding conditions are to be jointly satisfied (p. 79). 
But adequacy and simplicity both refer to the requirements of the 
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generating problem. Such a problem is itself rightly judged to be a 
“true’’ one if it meets these same criteria plus the following: ‘‘the 
problem should arise out of our experience (in the wide sense in 
which we have used the term in the principle of immediate expe- 
rience) and always refer back to it’’ (p. 81). ‘‘Adequacy’’ for a 
generating problem requires that the problem be not too wide for the 
full determination of the system it generates and ‘‘simplicity”’ that 
it be not too narrow to permit fruitful generalization (pp. 80, 81). 
This appears to mean that a system is valid if it is the solution of a 
valid problem and a problem ‘‘valid’’ if a satisfactory system can be 
developed from the conditions required for its solution. But so far 
we are still dealing only with the formal properties of systems, and 
it is significant that Professor Schmidt draws his illustrations by 
preference from the fields of logic and mathematics. The reason 
given for this is that ‘‘mathematics is so much more simple and ob- 
vious than physies’”’ (p. 147). But when the nature of ‘‘existence,’’ 
and of the relation of the universal to the individual are discerned 
through a study of their mathematical meaning, and when this mean- 
ing is held to provide the clue for the solution of philosophical prob- 
lems about real existence and individuality (pp. 133-134, 139) it 
becomes apparent that simplicity has been purchased at the cost of 
adequacy. For knowledge of fact we want to know not merely how 
“‘existence’’ functions in a deductive system, but whether the system 
applies to anything existent. And this an examination of the strue- 
ture of the system will not tell us. It is evident, therefore, that out- 
side purely formal disciplines the all-important requirement is the 
final one that ‘‘the problem should arise out of our experience and 
always refer back to it.’’ 

Now Professor Schmidt is not unmindful of this requirement. In 
discussing the difference between mathematics and physics he ex- 
plicitly stresses the empirical reference of the latter. The generating 
problem of physics is to ‘‘create a cosmos of physical objects in 
which our sensory experiences may be funded and through which 
they may be saved’’ (p. 185). I have discussed the other criteria 
separately in order to emphasize the fact that they do not by them- 
selves suffice to determine the genuineness of any problem which 
concerns material as contrasted with formal truth. The additional 
“‘determination’’ rests on the relation of the problem to ‘‘expe- 
rience.’’ If this theory fails to show how this relation can function 
to discriminate a genuine problem from a merely specious one it has 
failed as a critique of cognition. And it seems to me that it does 
clearly fail at just this point. 

A valid physical theory is to ‘‘save’’ experience by constructing 
objects that explain it. But what experience is it to save and what 
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are the specific requirements a good explanation must mect? If we 
think of a physicist as a man working in a laboratory, using as data 
the experimental findings of his science and constructing a theory 
which will be verifiable in terms of such findings, we may say if we 
choose that his task in constructing a theory is to ‘‘save the appear- 
ances.’’ But this is not the relation between experience and ‘‘con- 
struction’’ that Professor Schmidt has in mind. For the empirical 
investigator he substitutes the epistemological subject whose data are 
immediate experiences, structurally indeterminate until the creative 
mind provides an interpretation for them, and whose principles are 
the categories of reason. But the fact is, as Professor Lewis has 
shown, that mere data in this sense are susceptible of any interpre- 
tation that ‘‘the mind’’ chooses to impose upon them. They can be 
‘‘saved’’ in any one of a variety of ways. And the rational prin- 
ciples on which the construction is based are just the formal or struc- 
tural considerations which, as we have seen, are not themselves 
sufficient to serve as criteria of material truth. Normally, of course, 
we should say that the conditions of the problem are set by the physi- 
cal world in which the scientist operates, by the past history of his 
subject, and by the observable results (very different from imme- 
diate data) to which he will appeal for verification. But the 
epistemological subject is not thus determined; it does not belong to 
the object world at all. As the creator or determiner of ‘‘reality,”’ 
which is its own construction, it is itself undetermined. It is a pure 
actuality or activity, not an object (p. 111). And its construction 
can not ultimately be explained by reference to any special structure 
the world is found to have, since all structure is its own addition to 
the data on which it operates. Its problem is how to construct from 
indeterminate data a world in which its rational nature will be satis- 
fied. That this is a large order, I do not deny. But it does seem 
plain to me that it sheds no light on the specific validity of the 
‘*systems’’ which do in fact claim our rational assent. There are 
endlessly various ways of saving the data of experience by funding 
them in systems that satisfy Professor Schmidt’s criteria of sys- 
tematic purity, adequacy, and simplicity. If no further ‘‘determina- 
tion’’ than this is provided, the choice of this particular world be- 
comes an arbitrary fiat and nothing else. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Professor Schmidt finds the 
individual ego an inadequate agent for the work of world creation. 
The responsibility for choosing this world and justifying it is too 
great for mortal man to bear. ‘‘We may flatter ourselves that these 
true thoughts are our own creations; but we must be mistaken in this; 
they lack the personal flavor. Their origin is in God. We are 
creators of reality only in so far as God speaks through us; we are 
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transmitters of God’s thought whenever we think truly”’ (p. 273). 
Thus we arrive at the Divine as the guarantor of our generating prob- 
lems. And it is true that only for such a being would ‘‘world crea- 
tion’’ really be a problem. But when the divine fiat is introduced as 
the guarantee of the validity of the physicist’s way of ‘‘determin- 
ing’’ an antecedently indeterminate object the God invoked seems in 
fact to be a deus ex machina. 

With the speculative adequacy of such a philosophy I am not 
here concerned. But it should be noted, at least, that whatever prob- 
lems it may solve, it does not answer the question which Professor 
Schmidt was so right in raising. For what we wanted to know was 
which problems were valid and genuine. Now an appeal to God 
will not tell us this. We can not say that the problems God ‘‘ guaran- 
tees’’ are ‘‘reasonable’’ and valid. For we only know what God 
guarantees by knowing what is reasonable, beautiful, and good. 
“The criterion is: whenever your thought can be proved true, if 
what it commands is good, or beautiful, then you may believe it was 
a revelation. If it can be proved false, if what it commands is 
vicious, or ugly, that shows it not to come from God’’ (p. 279). If, 
however, what we want to know is which of our thoughts are true 
or false, this criterion is evidently of little help. 

I agree with Professor Schmidt that philosophy has much to 
learn from a study of ‘‘generating problems”’ as he has defined them, 
and I think that in calling attention to the fact that such problems 
are many and that a systematic philosophy should not accept the 
results of some of these and reject others without a warrant for its 
procedure, he has performed a genuine service. And I further 
agree that if for the analysis of specific problems in their human 
and natural context we substitute an inquiry into the rational justi- 
fication for the ‘‘creation’’ out of indeterminate data, in the interest 
of formal reason by an epistemological subject or pure ego, of the 
world in which we appear to find ourselves, we have propounded a 
problem for which only God could provide a solution. But I can 
not agree that this substitution is really helpful to the systematic 
philosophy in whose service it is introduced. 


Artuur BE. Murpny. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


. Pico della Mirandola. Sincretismo Religioso-Filosofico, 1463- 
1494. EuGcento ANAGNINE. (Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna, 
No. 304.) Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli. 1937. vii + 277 pp. 
18 1. 


Pico della Mirandola gave to his thought no explicit and syste- 
matic statement. Evaluating the weight of the various elements 
which entered into his eclecticism becomes, therefore, one of the 
major problems facing any attempted reconstruction of his system. 
Anagnine’s treatment is sketchy in respect to some elements which 
other critics have claimed to enter largely into the composition of 
Pico’s total thought. The sources in Arabic, Patristic, Scholastic, 
and Neo-platonic philosophy are here passed rapidly under review, 
and treated in some cases, notably the Scholastic, almost cavalierly. 
These lightly treated elements thus appear in the author’s sum- 
mary of Pico’s world outlook with less apparent weight than they 
merit. 

The reverse is, of course, true of the element to which Anagnine 
devotes a disproportionate attention, the Hebrew sources of Pico’s 
philosophy, and, in particular, the cabalistic sources. As a study 
of the origin of Christian cabalism, however, this book is of great 
value. It is far more satisfactory, both in its general analysis of 
cabalism and in its treatment of Pico’s cabalism, than is Massetani’s 
standard La filosofia cabbalistica di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, 
because Anagnine has attempted to discover what cabalism is, which 
Massetani neglected to do, and because Anagnine has referred to 
some of the specific Hebrew sources of Pico’s cabalistic aphorisms, 
which Massetani was unable to do. The author differentiates well 
the elements of originality and indebtedness in Pico’s theses; his 
discussion of the general character of cabalism, based on the out- 
standing work of Scholem, is clear and competent. 

In dealing with Christian cabalism after Pico, however, Anagnine 
places too much emphasis on Pico as a direct agent of diffusion. H. 
(. Agrippa, for example, seems to have depended directly on Reuch- 
lin’s works for his cabalistic information, not on Pico, as Anagnine 
asserts. Paul Ricius, who was a convert from Judaism, knew the 
principles of the Cabala from Hebrew sources before his conversion ; 
he did not learn them from Pico afterwards; not even the form of 
Ricius’s cabalistic aphorisms can be attributed to Pico’s influence, 
since Pico’s theses are discrete, whereas those of Ricius form a syste- 
matic exposition of cabalistic principles. 

JosEPH L. BLAU. 
New York City. 
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Kants und Fichtes Frage nach dem Ding. BaupuIn Nou. Frank- 
furt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann. 1936. 243 pp. 


The focal point of the present study in German idealism is 
Kant’s doctrine of thinghood. The author expounds this doctrine 
on the background of earlier subjectivistic and phenomenalistie 
theories and then develops Fichte’s extension of the doctrine. 

The exposition of the historical development of the thing-con- 
cept is the least original portion of the book. The author labors 
the obvious point that both Kant’s and Fichte’s treatments of the 
problem of thinghood are circumscribed by the subjectivistic and 
phenomenalistie presuppositions of modern philosophy. He links 
by what seems a tour de force Kant’s doctrine of the incidence of 
the schematic concept in the constitution of things to the Platonic 
theory of Forms. 

The most illuminating and suggestive passages are those which 
analyze Kant’s theory of the ideality of the phenomenal object. He 
clarifies Kant’s elusive doctrine of the rédle of the creative imagina- 
tion and of the schematic concept in the constitution of objects. 
The schematic concept, or rule for the construction of the individual 
thing, is indispensable to thinghood, the generic or class concept is 
not. The theory of the schematic concept serves to elucidate the 
doctrine of the creative imagination and of the three-fold synthesis. 

A disproportionate amount of space is given to Fichte’s theory 
of objectivity in view of the fact that Fichte’s position is mainly 
an elaboration of Kant’s. Fichte, following Kant, stresses the con- 
ceptual and other ideal factors in the constitution of things; his dis- 
tinctive insight seems to be his complete identification of the ‘‘real’’ 
and ‘‘ideal’’ factors of objectivity. For Fichte, the idea and the 
object which corresponds to it are one and the same thing, consid- 
ered, however, from two different points of view. In every idea, I 
have a consciousness of a thing and thus objectivity is resident in 
the subjective representation itself. This doctrine of intentionality, 
which the author discerns in Fichte is, in his judgment, the real 
clue to the solution of the problem of knowledge. 

The doctrine of the ideality of the thing is, of course, for both 
Kant and Fichte an integral part of their systems of transcendental 
idealism. But may we not appropriate the main insight of the 
Kantian analysis, namely, that ordinary perception is shot through 
with conceptual, imaginative, and other ideal elements while inter- 
preting the situation solely in psychological and genetic terms? 
Kant’s doctrines of the three-fold synthesis and of the Schematism, 
when deprived of their transcendental character, contain many sig- 
uificant suggestions for an empirical and positivistic or even real- 
istic account of perceptual cognition. This is, to be sure, not the 
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interpretation of Kant advanced by the present author, but it is one 
which commends itself to non-idealistic students of Kant. 


LEDGER Woop. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Lawlessness, Law, and Sanction. Mirtam THERESA ROONEY. (The 
Catholic University of America, Philosophical Studies, Vol, 
XXXIV.) Washington: Catholic University of America. 1937, 
176 pp. 

This doctoral dissertation is concerned with the ideological roots 
of, and the correction for, our contemporary widespread spirit of 
lawlessness. It is the author’s contention that the solution of the 
problem of lawlessness consists in a repudiation of those philosophies 
of sanction (Hobbes, Bentham, Maine, Holmes) that conceive of the 
sanction as as affair primarily of physical coercion and the fear of 
punishment, and in a return to the Scholastic conception as em- 
bodied in the writings of St. Thomas and derivatively incorporated 
into the common law through the work of Bracton and preserved to 
a lesser extent by Coke and Blackstone. The essence of this posi- 
tion is that the sanction of law consists in the rationality of law 
itself. No conception of sanction is adequate, on this view, which 
fails to include as essential elements the notions of authority and 
jurisdiction (considered in terms of the rightness of law), free will, 
moral responsibility, and the fundamental fact of divine, cosmolog- 
ical, and human order. 

The thesis compares in some detail the thoughts of St. Thomas 
and Bracton on this problem and criticizes strongly the work of 
Bentham, Maine, and Holmes. A bibliography of over six hundred 
titles is appended to the thesis. 


EDWIN GARLAN. 
New York CIry. 
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Berguer, Georges: Un mystique protestant. Auguste Quar- 
tier-la-Tente (1848-1936). Fragments de son Journal intime. (Ex- 
trait des Archives de Psychologie, T. XXVI.) Genéve: Librairie 
Naville. 1937. 145 pp. 

Myers, Charles S.: In the Realm of Mind. Nine Chapters on 
the Applications and Implications of Psychology. Cambridge: At 
the University Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1937. 
251 pp. $2.50. 
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REVUE NEOSCOLASTIQUE DE PHiILosopHiz. Tome 40, No. 55. 
L’idée d’ordre dans la philosophie de saint Thomas d’Aquin: A. da 
Siva Tarouca. L’abrégé napolitain d’un cours inédit d’Albert le 
Grand: G. Meersseman. Directions nouvelles de la logistique aux 
Etats-Unis: R. Feys. La méthode de 1|’épistémologie et l’Essai 
critique du P. Roland-Gosselin: J. Jacques. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to announce the death of Moritz A. Geiger, Professor 
of Philosophy at Vassar College, on September 9, at Seal Harbor, 
Maine. We also take this occasion to express our great loss, and 


our sense of appreciation of his work as a Book Editor for this 
JOURNAL. 


We regret to learn of the death of F. S. C. Schiller, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Southern California, on August 6, 
at Los Angeles. 


Dr. J. Wesley Robson, formerly instructor in philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University, has been appointed Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Dr. Homer H. Dubs has been appointed Acting Professor of 
Philosophy at Duke University, specializing in Chinese philosophy. 


We print below the Proceedings of the Conference on Methods in 
Philosophy and the Sciences, held at the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York City, May 22-23, 1937. 

Th Conference was initiated by a number of individuals, in- 
cluding Professors John Dewey, Sidney Hook, Horace M. Kallen, 
Y. H. Krikorian, and Ernest Nagel, who found themselves to be of 
the common opinion that there exists at present a strong and grow- 
ing trend towards dogmatic authoritarianism, in philosophy and the 
sciences. They agreed that this trend can be counteracted effec- 
tively only by the persistent extension and application of the meth- 
ods of scientific inquiry in those fields. Accordingly they decided 
to call together a number of people, philosophers, educators, scien- 
tists, ete., who they believed were interested in furthering freedom 
of critical inquiry by discussing the problem of developing a more 
adequate conception of scientific method. 

The invitation to attend such a conference on problems of method 
Was sent out to approximately one hundred and twenty-five persons, 
chiefly to people residing within a convenient distance from New 
York. About half of these accepted the invitation, and a majority 
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of those who did not come expressed their sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the Conference. 

The meetings of the Conference were held in three sessions at the 
New School for Social Research on Saturday, May 22 and Sunday, 
May 23. At the first session Professor Kallen, Chairman, opened 
the Conference with an exposition of the purposes and aims of the 
meetings. He was followed by Professor Hook, who read a paper 
defining and criticizing certain current trends towards authoritar- 
janism in American philosophy, and by Professor Dewey, who dis- 
cussed some of the basic conditions which must be met by those who 
wish to develop an effective program of experimental inquiry into 
social problems. The meeting was then thrown open to a vigorous 
and critical discussion. 

The general program having been defined and discussed, the 
second and third sessions were devoted to a survey of the present 
situation in the various sciences: in the field of logic and methodol- 
ogy, by Professor Ernest Nagel, in the physical sciences by Mr. W. 
M. Malisoff, in physiology by Professor F. H. Pike, in psychology 
by Dr. S. E. Asch and Professor R. M. Ogden, in economics by 
Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, in anthropology by Professor Julius 
Lips, in sociology by Professor R. M. MaclIver (as Professor Mac- 
Iver was unable to attend, his paper was read by the Chairman), 
and in esthetics by Professor Meyer Schapiro. All of these presen- 
tations received highly critical discussion from the audience. 

A business meeting was held at the close of the third session. 
While some healthful criticisms were expressed, it was the general 
sense of the meeting that the Conference had been on the whole 
a fruitful undertaking that ought to be continued. Professor John 
Dewey was elected Honorary President, Professor Adolph Meyer, 
Honorary Vice-President, and Dr. Horace M. Kallen permanent 
Chairman. An Executive Committee was established to formulate 
plans for future meetings of the Conference. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee it was de- 
cided to hold a second Conference on Sunday, November 28, 1937, 
at the New School for Social Research. The meeting will be in the 
nature of a symposium on the concept of law in the sciences, the 
morning session being devoted to brief papers on and discussion of 
the topic in relation to the physical sciences, and the afternoon to 
a similar session on the concept of law in the social sciences. 

Any one who is interested in attending this Conference is invited 
to communicate with the secretary, Gail Kennedy, at Amherst 
College. 

GAIL KENNEDY, Secretary. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, 
AMHERST, MASS. 





